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The New Auto Ferry 
“TAHOE” 


REATLY facilitated auto ferry 


service across San Francisco 
Bay is now a matter of a few 


weeks. 


The new, all-steel, electric 


ferry boat ““Tahoe”’ will glide into 


on March 23. 


Sister ships, the 


“Fresno” and ‘‘Stockton,”’ will be 


in service by summer. 


The ““Ta- 


hoe” will carry 100 machines and 


will cost $565,000. 


256 feet. 


Its length is 


The Emporium acclaims this 


achievement. 
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= — FIFTH NEAR MARKET —— 


Open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


Proving That Housewives Know— 
and Show—What They Want 


Only one week old, Hale’s Food Shop is being pressed to its 
capacity to care for the thousands who pour in and out of its 
three entrances for their daily food supplies. 


Hale’s Food Shop was planned in the belief that housewives 
would like the same service and surroundings in securing their 
food needs that a great department store provides for them 


when they buy what they wear. 


That’s why Hale’s Food Shop 


is different from anything else of its kind. 


That's undoubtedly what was wanted, to judge from the 


overwhelming interest taken in the Shop. 


What an incentive 


this is for us to make you like Hale’s Food Shop still more and 


more. 


HALE BROS. inc. 
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4th Mondays, 


104— 

Ist and 3rd 

, §p.m., 

1 Monday, 60 Mar- 

) 56th St., Oakland 

—Meet Ist and $rd Saturdays 


on Drivers—Meet 2nd 
Valencia 


and 4th Satur- 


3rd Mondays, 


Potrero Ave. 
1st and 3rd 


2nd and 4th Thurs- 


04, 693 Mission. Meet 
‘3rd Tuesday, Labor 
B rs and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday,, 
Broom Ma —Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
3rd_ Fridays, 

mb Sts. 
Saturdays, 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and $rd 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 


Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 


Building. Meet lst Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—1212 Market. 

Label Sectien—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple 


Laber 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Matlers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and Srd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth Bt. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 


Musictans No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet, 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Labor 


Labor 
Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


8rd 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meats Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, £558 29th 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 1759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. <A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 25—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., EB. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 8rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, $3 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m, ILIT1 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos, Dowd, 214 37th Bt. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meot 4th Sunday, Labor Temple 


Ave. 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffmen, 


5536 


D. m., 
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| * Would Take Power From Judges +. 


Senator Shipstead has introduced the shortest 
anti-injunction bill on record. It contains no legal 
verbiage or phrases. It smashes through to the 
core of the anti-injunction issue by taking from 
Federal courts the power to issue these writs 
except to protect property or when there is no 
remedy at law. Property is clearly and tersely de- 
fined as anything that is “tangible and trans- 
ferable.” 

Senator Shipstead prepared and introduced the 
bill just before Congress adjourned. He will ex- 
plain and defend it during the summer months 
and will urge its passage in the next Congress, 
which convenes in December. 

The bill would reinstate the injunction process, 
as originally intended, and is as follows: 

“Equity courts shall have jurisdiction to protect 
property when there is no remedy at law, and for 
the purpose of determining such jurisdiction noth- 
ing shall be held to be property unless it is tan- 
gible and transferable.” 

Under the bill an injunction against any action 
covered by law could not be issued, as this power 
would be taken from the courts. Violations of 
law would come under courts of law, as continu- 
ously urged by organized labor. 

The Congress has the right to take this power 
from Federal courts was clearly expressed by the 
United States Supreme Court on October 25 last, 
when it declared: 

“Tt is clear that the mere establishment of a 
Federal inferior court does not invest that court 
with all the judicial power of the United States as 
conferred in the second section of Article III, but 
only that conferred by Congress specifically on 
the particular court. 

“It must be limited territorially and in the classes 
ot cases to be heard, and the mere creation of the 
courts does not confer jurisdiction, except as it 
is conferred in the law of its creation or its 
amendments.” 

“The extension of the jurisdiction of courts of 
equity so as to cover personal and police regula- 
tions,” said Senator Shipstead, “has grown ¢o such 
an extent that those who are employing their labor 
power in what in its narrowest sense is called 
labor, and those who employ their labor power 
to do business, have come to live under the irre- 
sponsible autocratic power of equity courts. This 
is probably the most serious fact of our present 
political life. If it is permitted to go on it must 
inevitably change the whole judicial and political 
system of the United States. 

“Remedy has been sought by control of the 
judicial power, but these efforts have proven of 
no value. Redress from these grievances does not 
lay on that road. It will have to be found in 
regulating and limiting the jurisdiction of equity 
courts, 

“For purely legitimate purposes, the equity 
power must be kept within proper limits, but 
Within these limits the judicial power cannot be 
limited without destroying the entire value of 
equity, 

“When equity is permitted to enter the field of 
Personal relations it is in the exclusive domain of 
aw. The fiction that labor or labor power is or 
can be Property, leads to revolution not only in 
ur law, but in our whole political system. To 
10 business is to labor. There is not, nor can 
‘here be, any purely physical labor. No one can 


| 


claim to have seen any person either truly feeble- 
minded or insane engaged at labor.” 

To sustain his claim that property differs from 
labor and to do business, Senator Shipstead 
quotes recognized legal authorities and standard 
dictionaries. 

“The extension to which equity jurisdiction has 
gone,” continued Senator Shipstead, “robs the 
average working man of his right to equity be- 
fore the law and of his right to be governed by 
law as distinct from being governed by judicial 
discretion, which is another name for the abso- 
lutism of kings by divine right.” 

e& 

MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT CAUSES. 

The causes of motor vehicle accidents in Cali- 
fornia will hereafter be determined under an 
amendment to the State law sponsored before the 
current session of the Legislature by the Califor- 
nia State Automobile Association. As a step in 
prevention of accidents on streets and highways, 
the Automobile Association proposes that safety 
studies be made by the State on the basis of re- 
ports to be filed with the State Motor Vehicle 
Division on all accidents involving injuries or death 
to any person. 

The amendment requires that the State Division 
shall tabulate and analyze these reports annually, 
or at more frequent intervals, and compile sta- 
tistics on locations and causes of vehicular acci- 
dents. Heretofore, there 
pilation. Failure to render reports is made a mis- 
demeanor, and it is expected that, for the first 
time in California, complete facts and figures on 
automobile accidents will be available. 

The law at present contains a requirement that 
accidents involving personal injuries or death shall 
be reported to police departments. Thus the infor- 
mation 


has been no such com- 


available has been scattered, lacked uni- 
formity and was incomplete. The Automobile As- 
sociation proposes that all such data be now cen- 
tered in the State Motor Vehicles Division. 

Police reports in incorporated cities will be for- 
warded to the Motor Vehicle Division and outside 
of cities such reports must be made directly to the 
State Division within twenty-four hours after the 
accident, under the proposed amendment. 

In addition the Motor Vehicle Division is per- 
mitted to require drivers involved in accidents as 
well as witnesses to make supplemental reports if 
the original statement is deemed insufficient. Such 
statements shall be for the information of the divi- 
sion only and shall not be admissible as evidence 
in either civil or criminal trials growing out of 
the accident reported. 

The Automobile Association points out that the 
statistical data on accidents thus gathered will con- 
stitute a valuable record of information that will 
be of considerable assistance in the work of re- 
ducing street and highway accidents. 

= ae 
TO COMPEL CO-OPERATION. 

A bill to establish compulsory co-operative mar- 
keting of farm produce passed the British Co- 
lumbia legislature last week by an overwhelming 
majority. Premier John Oliver voted against the 
measure after designating it as the most extraor- 
dinary legislation he had ever seen introduced 
during his twenty-two years’ experience. 

The legislation was sponsored by the 
growers’ co-operative organizations. 
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OPENING OF BUSINESS. 


With its first annual stockholders’ meeting 
scheduled to be held in Baltimore, Md., on Mon- 
day, the Union Labor Life Insurance Company is 
making rapid progress toward the actual day of 
opening its business. 

Immediately following the stockholders’ meet- 
ing, the company will move from the American 
Federation of Labor Building to its new home at 
the intersection of Connecticut avenue and Twen- 
tieth street, where it has the floor space neces- 
sary. Offices in the American Federation of La- 
bor Building have served through the organiza- 
tion period, but the vast amount of floor space 
necessary to insurance operations was unavail- 
able there. 

The Maryland Insurance Commissioner is now 
going over the books and records of the com- 
pany, in order that a certificate of compliance with 
the law may be issued. This is a necessary step 
between the closing of the stock sales and the 
beginning of business. 

Stock subscriptions continue to reach the head- 
quarters daily, showing the continued widespread 
demand for participation of the new enterprise. 
Most of these subscriptions, however, will prob- 
ably have to be returned, inasmuch as the stock 
books have been closed. 

After the annual meeting of next week the com- 
pany will enter a period of tremendous activity, 
organizing its force and making its plans for the 
actual writing of insurance. ‘We are about at 
the hour of realizing the fruits of a long and suc- 
cessful period of preparation,” said President 
Matthew Woll today. “We are about ready for 
our actual entry into the insurance business. The 
interest and enthusiasm and support of the labor 
movement will be justified.” 

a 
INTERNAL DISPUTE ENDED. 

3y a four-to-one vote the membership of the 
International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen’s Union favor amalgamation with the 
International Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers. The decision ends a ten-year jurisdiction 
dispute. 

District charters shovelmen will be 
issued by the International Union of Steam En- 
gineers. The international president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Dredgemen’s Union will serve as 
representatives of the steam engineers’ organiza- 
tion. 

The agreement was signed by representatives of 
both interests. The chairman of the committee 
was W. R. Roberts, legislative representative of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
“The best evidence that a shorter work 
week is adaptable to industry is the fact 
that it has been accepted and is operative 


in numerous lines of industry. . . . This 

great reform—the shorter work week— 

is upon us.”—William Green, president of } 

the American Federation of Labor. 
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SHORTER HOURS WILL BENEFIT. 
By William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


day and the shorter work 


by working people so that 
y have opportunities for recuperation from 
toil in 
time to enjoy family 


continuous 


ny a noise of 
id workshops, 
and to develop the spiritual, intel- 
1 part of human life. 


create 


lectual 
Lei and the opportunity to leisure 
will create an environment conducive to good cit- 
i a matter in which all good 
Our national life, the per- 
petuation and security of our democratic govern- 


ment depend upon the high standard of 
we : : 


nship and this is 


zens are interested. 
our 
the 


ual and intellectual part of human life and 


Long hours of labor deadens 


s about a disregard and indifference to prob- 
lems which vitally affect social and political life. 


desire more opportunities for self-govern- 


elf-expression and intellectual advancement 
we may play our part intelli- 


and constructively. in the civic and political 


the nation. 
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READY TO BEGIN. 


m anything or done anything 


1 the young doctor, who had 
ackwoods to see a patient in 
- night. 

is to say nothin’ to speak 
of the patient. “I had him soak 


ilin’ water with a lot of mus- 
clapped a red-hot plaster on his 
ne on his chist, an’ I’ve put a 
I had in the house under his 
* cracked ice to the back of his 
a pint o’ ginger tea with 
it jes as hot as he could swal- 
ered that with some yard bitters 
I had him 
ix pills out of a box I got one day 


neighbors sent over, an’ 


that come along with med’cine to sell, 

t four spoons o’ Quackem’s 
these sidelitz powders, but 
n't feel like as if I ort to give him much o’ 
wything, or try to do much for him until you 
come an’ see what you think ailed him. Then I 
1ed we could go at him and really give him 
somethin’ fer him.”’—Forbes 
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If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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PEOPLE MUST BE “SHIP-MINDED.” 


An American merchant marine, operated by the 
government, is favored by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce in a report presented at the closing 
hours of Congress. 


The report states that a majority of the com- 
mittee does not favor government ownership, but 
“at least for a considerable time,” the committee 
believes, “the only way to secure an adequate 
merchant marine under our flag is through the 
government and that they are willing to sink their 
personal preferences to attain an object vital to 
the public good.” 


“It was estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that because of our lack of ships our people 
paid in one year in increased charges from $300,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000. These figures are esti- 
They may be too high or too low, but no 
the re- 


mates. 
one can doubt the industrial conditions,” 
port states. 

“Our people are lacking in one thing that is not 
pressed enough. We are not ship-minded. The 
people of our chief shipping competitor know the 
vital need of ships and are willing to make such 
personal sacrifice as may be necessary to have a 
merchant marine. They insist that the goods they 
import be carried in the ships of their flag and 
they see to it that the goods they import are car- 
ried in their ships. When our people get to the 
point where they follow this course, the problem 
of our merchant marine will be largely solved. 


“We import and export billions of products. Ot 
our overseas exports and imports our ships only 
carry about 24.89 per cent, and this is growing 
less year by year. If even 50 per cent of our im- 
ports and exports were carried in our ships, it 
would insure us a merchant marine reasonably 
adequate for our commerce and national security.” 

The committee makes the significant statement 
that government-owned ships “would tend to stifle 
propaganda against, and should stimulate a keen 
interest in, the development of an American mer- 
chant marine.” 


Other advantages of a government ship policy 
are: 

“Its early enactment will save our shipyards 
trom the fear of failure by assuring steady em- 
ployment to them. 


“It would make the government itself a bulwark 
and shield for its agriculturists by becoming de- 
pendable low-rate carriers of their surplus prod- 
ucts to foreign countries. 

“No longer will foreign lines in our trade com- 
bine to drive American ships out of business by 
maintaining ruinously low freight rates. 


“Operators of foreign lines engaged in our for- 
eign carrying then would realize that they could 
not ruin the United States Government by any 
policy of reduced freight rates, however low they 
may make them or however long they may main- 
tain them. 


“Competing foreign ship owners then will see 
that the ‘losses’ suffered by government-owned 
ships become a far greater gain to the American 
people through the low cost of marketing their 
exports and bringing in their imports.” 
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IMMIGRATION. 


The flow of aliens into this country continues 
with unabated force. More than twice as man 
were admitted to the United States during the 
month of January than departed from the coun- 
try. Statistics of the Commissioner of Immigra 
tion show that 28,023 entered and 13,981 departed 
during that month. Nearly two-thirds of the in- 
coming aliens were home-makers, according t) 
report. Of the 1499 who were turned back be- 
cause of faulty visas or for other reasons, 117| 
were barred at the Canadian border, 128 on the 
Mexican border and 132 on the Atlantic seaboard. 


> 
VICTORY HIGHWAY TRAVEL. 


Tourist travel over the Victory Highway dur- 
ing the 1927 season, it is predicted by the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association, will increase 
50 per cent over last year. 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


Prices 


Reasonable 
= Eyes Tested 
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S- 
Aki b od Glas’ Guaranteed 
VifE ASS * 
2508 MISSION STREET 
181 Post Street 
P22 1 Broad Wa cs.o: ssc tases de scsckaqscesgacnssctuesoes 
2106 Shattuck Avenue..............-..-..------------ 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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BY THE WAY. 


It is strange how excited people get over mat- 
ters that do not concern or affect them directly, 
such as atrocious crimes involving only a few in- 
dividuals, and how calm and unconcerned they are 
over atrocious social crimes that directly affect 
many thousands and indirectly menace perhaps 
the health, prosperity or even the very thousands 
more. At this moment newspapers, public of- 
ficials and private citizens are getting all “het up” 
over murders, assaults and other crimes in their 
respective communities while they are showing no 
interest in low wages in the textile industry, a so- 
cial crime that constitutes one of the sorest spots 
in the nation’s economic body today. The United 
Department of Labor has revealed that 
wages are on a virtually starvation level in the 
cotton, woolen and worsted goods industries and 
that wages have been coming down since 1924, 
with the result that the usual pay for men work- 
ers is from $12 to $16 and $17 a week in the 
Southern mills and from $18 to $24 a week in the 
Northern mills. Women cotton mill workers are 
making between $10 and $15 a week in the South 
and between $15 and $25 in the North. This is a 
situation that menaces the living standards of 
whole cities and states and is a peril to the whole 
nation, yet little is heard about it. Apparently 
only a few progressive-minded persons are inter- 
ested. Such a condition of the public mind re- 
veals that organized labor and other progressive 
forces have a great educational task before them, 
a task that will not be finished until the people as 
a whole realize that distress and injustice any- 
where affect all and are the concern of all. 


States 


ak. Soe 

Will Rogers makes the best suggestion yet for 
President Coolidge’s vacation. He says of the 
President: “Put him on a farm with the under- 
standing he has to make his own living off it, 
and I bet he will give the farmers relief next 
year. I offer mine for the experiment, and if he 
makes a go of it he is not a President, 
magician.” Friends of the President, in 
ing his course toward the farmers, like to refer to 
him as a “farmer” who understands the farmers 
and their problems from first hand knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Coolidge knows about 
as much of real farming, as it is done in the great 
agricultural regions of the nation, as a tiger does 
about making ice cream. To put the President 
on a farm where he had to make his own living 
would be a revelation to him. Such an experience 
might even make him disposed to approve the 
McNary-Haughen farm relief bill, which he so 
emphatically vetoed recently. 


he is a 
defend- 
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Not infrequently someone is heard to say, while 
looking at the shanty district of Southern cities, 
“a fire wiping out the entire district would be a 
good thing for this city.” It is difficult for the 
observer to disagree with the statement, yet that 
is hardly a solution for the problem of bad hous- 
ing. If the poorer districts where workers live and 
pay high rents upon the weekly round of the col- 
lector were destroyed the owners would probably 
replace them with some equally as bad and lack- 
ing in sanitation and comforts. It is a notorious 
fact that slum districts are the best dividend pay- 
ers to landlords without conscience or a drop of 
human kindness in their make-up. Slum condi- 
tions make for fire risks and are always a menace 
to a city. The man who owns them usually lives 
in a splendid home in the most desirable residen- 
tial district. He never sees the miserable warrens 
of the poor, yet he reaps great benefit therefrom. 
Insurance rates are kept high by the dangers from 
fires in a city. Fire hazards are enhanced by 
shanty construction. ‘The people who are the 
least aware of these conditions are the ones who 
pay the higher imposts of insurance premiums. 
Better housing conditions bring big returns to a 
community and bring them from many directions. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


bow ew ee 


Q.—When did the strike on the Western Mary- 
land Railroad begin? How many miles of track 
does the railroad operate? 

A.—On the morning of October 15, 1925. 
hundred and four miles. 


Eight 


Q.—Is the cost of living decreasing? 

A.—There has been a slight decrease since a 
year ago, according to studies made by the United 
States Department of Labor, which reports that 
the average family this winter is spending about 
$99 to obtain those necessities of life that cost 
$100 in the winter of 1925. 


Q.—What nation first established workmen’s 
compensation? 

A.—Germany, which established compensation 
for industrial accidents in 1884. Austria followed 


in 1887 and Norway in 1894. 


Q.—When, where and how did steam engineers 
form their present union? 

A.—The union was organized December 7, 1896, 
at St. Louis, Mo. At the American Federation of 
Labor convention in 1896, there were in attend- 
ance four engineers representing other 
They proposed a separate union for engineers and 
called a meeting of engineers in St. Louis of the 
year. The National Steam Engineers’ 
Union was established at the meeting. In 1905 
the name of the organization was changed to In- 
Union of Steam 
1915, because of widened jurisdiction, it was again 
changed to International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, its present name. 


trades. 


same 


ternational Engineers, and in 


Q.—Where is the international headquarters of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of 
America? 

A.—No. 
apolis, Ind. 


222 East Michigan street, Indian- 


ee 
FIGHT LOOMS IN GERMANY . 


Reports in the German press indicate that or- 
ganized labor is soon to open a more determined 
fight than ever for ratification by Germany of the 
eight-hour day convention, or treaty, adopted at 
the Washington conference in 1919. For years 
the organized German workers, those in the 
Christian and non-political unions as well as the 
members of the big Socialist-controlled national 
labor federations, have been demanding ratifica- 
tion by Germany of the eight-hour-day convention, 
but in vain. The German employers have con- 
tended that it would be impossible for them to 
compete in the world market if the Washington 
convention were ratified by Germany before the 
same thing has been done by the other important 
industrial countries. 

Similar arguments were made by their German, 
French, Belgian, Italian and British competitors, 
and so the matter of ratification dragged along. 
Finally, Belgium ratified the Washington conven- 
tion unconditionally last fall, while France ratified 
it in February, with the proviso that its applica- 
tion should be delayed until Great Britain and 
Germany did likewise. Austria and Italy have 
also conditionally ratified the eight-hour conven- 
tion. Therefore the German unions now 
that there is no real reason left for further delay, 
as Great Britain would probably fall into line in 
the near future. 


insist 


EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY. 


Three and a half million persons were employed 
in the motor vehicle industry and allied lines last 
year, according to the California State Automobile 
Association. 
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MISERABLY LOW WAGES PAID. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


Wages have increased aad hours of labor de- 


creased for workers in the cotton mill industry 
since 1913, but wages are still miserably low, 
when measured by the decreased pur- 


power of the dollar. 


is true of wages and hours in the 


worsted industry. 


These conclusions are drawn from a study of 


cotton, woolen and worsted 
by the United States Department of 
Federal studied pay- 


on goods mills in New England and 


records Of 


payroll 


investigators 


thern states in which the cotton goods 


The investigation of woolen 
made in the 
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worsted mills’ payrolls was 


Average Wage $17.48. 
The average weekly wage in the cotton mill in- 
! increased 105 per cent since 1913, but 
] workers made only an average of 
a week last year, which is $3.11 a day, or 
ut $81 a month. Women made an average of 


which is $2.65 a day, or $68.85 a 


dustry has 


cotton m 


1 
$18.07 


week, 
mill wages were highest in 1920. They 
22, took a spurt upward in 1924 and 

falling since then. full-time 
per week of males decreased from $20.87 


to $18.67 in 


Average 


1926, those of females from 
$15.89 and earnings in the industry as a 
from $19.72 to $17.48. 


upation in the factory that pays an 
more than $30 per week requires an 
average of only twenty-five men. Two other occu- 
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average ot 
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oa ae epee . $90) 30) an 299 96 
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These are all men. The others, both men 
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requiring together an average of 
-eight to a factory pays $20 a week. 


Miserable Pay for Women. 


re average wages the country over and 


> wages of Southern mill work- 
se of Northern mill work- 
wage for men workers is from $12 
a week in the Southern mills and 
4+ a week in the Northern mills. For 
in the South is between 


and in the North $15 and $25. 
of wages and hours in the 
worsted goods industries in 1926 


shows a decrease of approximately 8 per cent in 


per week between 1924 and 
s of men in all ocupa- 
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cotton goods industry, 1920 was 
peak year for wages in woolen and worsted 
Betwe 1920 and 1922 there was a pro- 
decr This was followed by an in- 
1924 and this increase was followed in 
y a decrease in 1926. 

Bad Economic Condition Indicated. 
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(By International Labor News Service.) 

The Chicago Tribune has seized upon the de- 
mand of the union milk wagon drivers of this 
city for an increase in wages as an excuse and a 
} means to promote hostility between the farmers 
and organized labor. The Tribune editorial writer 
proves to his own satisfaction, at least, that the 
| farmers and organized wage earners “are not nat- 
ural allies, but natural opponents.” 


The Tribune pretends to fear that any raise in 
wages granted the milk wagon drivers, who have 
one of the most powerful labor unions in Chicago, 
will be passed on to the dairy farmers in a de- 
creased price for their product. 

Real Motive Revealed. 

The motive prompting publication of the hypo- 
critical editorial was purely political, however, as 
is evidenced by the following closing paragraph, 
summing up the thing that long has worried the 
Tribune management: 

“What is true of dairy farmers and city milk- 
men, is true, in greater or less measure, of farm- 
| ers and union labor generally. The attempt of a 
| few years ago to effect a political alliance between 

these two elements in the population was bound 
| to be abortive because there was no genuine com- 
munity of interest between them. The fact is that 
they are not natural but natural oppo- 
nents.” 

The Chicago Tribune tries to assume political 
leadership along municipal, state and national 
lines, and invariably has been at loggerheads with 
organized labor in Illinois and the nation on po- 
litical issues. Organized labor and the organized 
farmers of Illinois have often joined hands and 
won in spite of the opposition of the Tribune. 
That is the thing that galls the Irbune, which 
|; seizes every opportunity to promote fights between 
the farmers and wage earners. 


allies, 


Farmers and Workers Co-operate. 

The organized wage earners and organized 
farmers of Illinois fully realize that there may be 
conflicting interests between the two elements, but 
they also know that they can co-operate and do 
co-operate on many matters of major importance, 
and they do not care what the Tribune and the 
interests it represents think about these matters. 

As illustrating the friendly relations existing 
between the organized farmers and organized la- 
bor of Illinois, it is only necessary to recall that 
officers of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
spoke from the platform of the convention of the 
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JUDGE SEEMS SURE OF DEFEAT. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

News reaching Chicago from East St. Louis is 
to the effect that Circuit Judge George A. Crow 
is “dazed” over his recent failure to obtain any 
delegates from his home county of St. Clair to the 
Third Judicial Circuit Republican nominating con- 
vention, to be held at Belleville April 16. The cir- 
cuit is composed of St. Clair, Madison, Washing- 
ton, Bond, Randolph, Perry and Monroe counties, 
and the election will be held in June. 

The East St. Louis Central Labor Council and 
the Belleville Trades and Labor Assembly went 
out after Judge Crow’s scalp—and got it—because 
the judge refused to recognize the injunction 
limitation act passed by the legislature and ap- 
proved by Governor Small two years ago. The 
two central bodies in Judge Crow’s home county 
charge him with the “fining and sentencing to jail 
of mere children without a trial by jury” during 
strikes. With the entire delegation from his own 
county instructed against him, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the delegates from other counties will 
oppose him in the convention. 
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TO WAGE WAR ON A. F. OF L. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

New York City, March 17.—The Communist 
Joint Board of Furriers, and the Communist Joint 
Board of Cloak Makers, both ousted by their in- 
ternational unions, under the plan of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to end the union-des- 
troying tactics of the Sovietists, are now united 
in their fight against organized labor. 

Ben Gold, the generalissimo of the furriers in 
their ill-advised strike, and his most able lieuten- 
ant, Fannie Warshafsky, have announced “we will 
put on our black gloves and give them the fight of 
their lives.” What this may mean only Commu- 
nists can interpret, but slugging of union workers 
leaving union meetings is continuing. Louis Hy- 
man, the chief of the ousted Cloakmakers’ Joint 
Board, is now a hero with the Communist nuclei. 
Together they are to hold the fort for the “revolu- 
tionary unionists” who have cost the two unions 
in mismanaged strike activities nearly $5,000,000 
in squandered resources and a wage loss to the 
workers ten times as large. 


Charges Go to Mayor. 


The Communists’ own admission of having 
“bought up the police” as told to the American 
Federation of Labor investigators to cover up 
shortages in their accounts and a double system 
of bookkeeping, is to be put before Mayor Walker. 
The Communist defense has already begun. They 
are contending the American Federation of La- 
bor is making the charges when in fact the bribery 
of the police was their own explanation for the 
discrepancy in their accounts. 

The outlawed fur workers have levied a $25 
tax on their deluded followers to resist reorgan- 
ization and are maintaining their joint board as a 
separate organization. Whether the employers 
will continue an alliance to gain Soviet advantages 
against the maintenance of a trade union agree- 
ment remains to be seen. Powerful factors are 
at work to keep the raw fur dealers, who as 
wholesalers dominate the small shops, in accord 
with the Communist Joint Board. Siberian furs 
are a concession of the Soviet government. By 
pressure from Moscow, which is elated over the 
wrecking of the fur workers’ union here, the em- 
ployers also are expected to dance a Russian 
“gesatzsky. 


Appeals for Prosanis Label. 

Three former vice presidents of the Interna- 
tion Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, as ex- 
pelled Communists, are actively leading the union- 
wrecking campaign in the cloak industry. Fortu- 
nately they have not been successful and the 
spring season is peaceful thus far. Union control 
has been broken by their unfortunate strike settle- 
ment. Only the enforcement by the shops of the 
use of the union label, as a sanitary guarantee on 
every garment, can maintain the union standards, 
An appeal has been addressed to 3500 shop chair- 
men by Dr. Henry Moskowitz, chairman of the 
label division in the industry, that the union mem- 
bers insist on the Prosanis label being sewn on 
every coat, skirt and dress made in the New York 
market as provided in the agreement with the 
manufacturers. 


eS 
CANADIAN PLANTS DEBT-FREE. 


The Hydro Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario has undertaken a series of public meetings 
to acquaint the people of Ontario—the owners of 
the electrical system—with the development. 


C. Alfred Maguire, one of the commissioners, 
spoke in Toronto last week and stated that since 
its inception in 1910 over eighty municipalities 
have wiped out their indebtedness and now own 
outright their hydro plants and equipment. He 
also stated as compared with the rates of the 
privately-owned companies Hydro had saved the 
People of Toronno more than $69,000,000 and the 


People of Ontario more than $180,659,842 since 
1910, 


THE LABOR CLARION 

AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers serves 
demand for 15 per cent wage increase on all rail- 
roads of United States and Canada; conferences 
begin in Chicago looking toward settlement of de- 
mands of conductors and trainmen on Western 
railroads for 7% per cent pay raise. 

South Carolina takes jump into dark ages by ar- 
resting ten golfers on charge of violating old 
blue laws. 

There is no definite criminal type of person and 
no single cause or combination of causes for 
crime, is conclusion drawn by noted investigators 
from study of large group of criminals in New 
York City. 

British foreign secretary tells House of Com- 
mons Great Britain will not break off relations 
with Russia for present; government, he says, pre- 
fers to give Russia another chance to conform to 
the “conduct of the ordinary rules of international 
life and comity.” 

Reed Senate investigating committee orders 
seizure of ballot boxes in four more counties of 
Pennsylvania used in the Vare-Wilson senatorial 
election last November. 

Jury in case of Harry M. Daugherty and 
Thomas W. Miller, accused of conspiracy to de- 
fraud United States Government, disagrees as to 
Daugherty, but finds Miller guilty and he is sen- 
tenced to eighteen months in penitentiary and 
fined $5000, 

President Coolidge cuts terms of negro soldiers 
sentenced for parts in race riots at Houston, 
Texas, August 23, 1917; men will become eligible 
for parole within next year by President’s action. 

Chicago Federation of Labor leases Grant Park 
Stadium for Labor Day and plans big athletic 
meeting as part of program. 

Boards of arbitration grant wage increases to 
5500 clerks and station employees of Boston & 
Maine Railroad and to 900 signalmen of Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 

Arbitrator finds Armour Grain Company guilty 
of fraud and conspiracy against now defunct 
Farmers’ Co-operative Grand Marketing Corpora- 
tion and other concerns and orders Armour con- 
cern to pay $3,000,000 damages to the companies 
affected. 

Inclusion of Ford Motor Company in class of 
billion-dollar corporations total of 
enterprises up to seven. 

International Fur Workers’ Union ousts Com- 
munist faction and urges members to register loy- 
alty to international union and American Federa- 
tion of Labor by enrolling. 

Secretary of State Kellogg opposed to United 
States protectorate or supervision over Nicaragua, 


brings such 


according to testimony of subordinate before 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Thousand killed and other thousands made 
homeless by earthquake which shakes greater 


part of Japan. 

Average span of human life nearly doubled since 
1800, says Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of public 
health administration at Columbia University. 
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PASSAIC STRIKE ENDED. 


The final chapter in the Passaic textile strike 
was written when workers of the United Piece 
Dye Works at Lodi voted to end their strike and 
continue organization inside the mills. A citi- 
zens’ committee that has been working for a set- 


tlement secured a promise from the mill 
management that there would be no discrimina- 
tion. 

The strike started more than one year ago, 


when several mills attempted to cut wages. The 
first settlement was effected in November at the 
Passaic Worsted Mills. This followed by 
settlements with the big Botany and its subsidiary, 
the Garfield Worsted, and a week later by the 
Dundee Textile. Many thousand workers are 
impoverished as a small percentage have been 
called back to work on account of slow resump- 


was 


tion of operations by the mills, which were badly 
crippled by the strike. The relief committee states 
that of 6000 Botany strikers, but 1200 are working. 

Several locals of the United Textile Workers 
have been organized. More than 16,000 workers 
were originally involved, and 1000 were arrested 
on all manner of pretexts. 
convicted. 


Practically none were 


Ss 
DRIVEN BACK TO WORK. 

New York employers in the paper box industry 
will pay a costly price for their defeat of a low- 
wage strike by employees, declared Jacob 
Billikopf, impartial chairman of the men’s clothing 
industry. The girls were out eighteen weeks, but 
were forced to yield, despite every aid by trade 
unionists and a citizens’ committee. 

“Such a victory by the employers settles noth- 


girl 


ing; it increases bitterness; it removes no basic 
cause of trouble in the industry,’ Mr. Billikopf 
said. “Wages and work conditions are still sub- 
normal, according to official documents of the 
State Labor Department.” 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 
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During the past few months there has been a great deal written by all sorts of 
people concerning the question of those granted spur track privileges over the 


' 
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' 
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streets of this city using them in a manner that has been harmful to a large group 
of the population, and most of the criticism to bringing about a change in that 
condition of affairs has been prompted by those whose sympathies are with the 

Industrial Association and against the workers. They have had no logical argument 
to offer against the ordinance adopted by the Board of Supervisors about ten days 
ago, yet they have kept up the agitation in an endeavor to deceive the citizens of 
San Francisco as to the true nature of the amendment and the effects that it might 
have upon the future of the city as a whole. So that all may read and pass intelli- 
gent judgment upon the question, we herewith give the full text of the ordinance 
as amended by the Board of Supervisors, with the idea in mind of preventing those 
who are thus granted special privileges by the city from discriminating against one 
set of citizens and in favor of another: 

‘ | 
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“In every permit hereafter granted for spur tracks on any public street in the 
City and County of San Francisco there shall be incorporated express provisions 
that the right thereby granted shall not be used for purposes of creating, promoting 
or maintaining any agreement or combination in restraint of trade; and that the 
said right is granted upon the distinct understanding that the holder of such per- 
mit, in the sale and delivery of goods, materials and supplies transported over such 
tracks, will sell and deliver such goods, materials or supplies without requiring 
from the purchaser any promise, agreement or understanding, or evidence of any 
kind thereof, that such purchaser is or will become a party to any agreement or 
combination in restraint of trade, or to employ a certain class of labor. All spur 
or side tracks laid down and in use under permits issued from and after Novem- 
ber 23, 1907, and until the taking effect of this section, shall be deemed to be 
subject to the provisions hereof and all such permits shall be deemed to have incor- 
porated therein the stipulations contained in this section.” 


Will any unbiased and fair-minded individual say there is anything unreason- 
able contained in that ordinance as it was passed by the Board of Supervisors and 
as it is quoted above? Surely not, because it only provides that those being favored 
by the granting of spur track privileges shall deal fairly and impartially with all 
the citizens of the city to whom the streets belong. 


Many very progressive cities of the country refuse to grant spur track privi- 
leges on the public streets under any conditions whatever, that is, to private indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations, holding that the streets were established for the 
benefit and convenience and reasonable safety of pedestrians and vehicles rather 
than for railroads to supply industrial institutions with freight without the neces- 
sity of unloading it. The movement for the removal of grade crossings is spread- 
ing through the entire world in an effort to protect the people against the dangers 
of the railroads, and, as a matter of fact, spur track concessions retard the growth 
of this highly desirable change in conditions and adds greatly to the hazards of the 
public streets, which are already very dangerous for the pedestrian, scarcely a day 
passing without its toll of injury or death, yet the Industrial Association and the 


a eee 


Chamber of Commerce, because of the naturally prejudiced position they occupy 
owing to self interest, have been threatening the legislative body of the city, and 
the Mayor as well, with all kinds of retalliation if they do not comply with their 
desires and grant spur track privileges to whomsoever desires them without any 
qualifications whatever. 


Se ee ae ee ee Oe nt ee eee: See oe ew ee on oe ee ew ee eee 


At the time of writing this it is not known whether the Mayor will veto the 
ordinance or allow it to become a law of the city. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


L 4 
“The American people want no war—certainly 
no war to swell the stolen profits of Sinclair and 
Doheny. From East, West, North and South an 


unmistakable protest has already been registered. 
\nd if the administration stubbornly adheres to 
its discreditable position there may be some start- 
ling political upsets at the next presidential elec- 
”"—Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 
> 

The enemies of public ownership everwhere 
continuously and desperately endeavor to con- 
vince people that nearly all of such enterprises 
are failures. We have a great deal of that kind of 
propaganda circulated in San Francisco concern- 
ing the Municipal Railway, both by individuals 
and organizations, in the hope that here and there 
a voter may be fooled into the notion that the 
road does not pay and that the taxpayers suffer 
as a consequence, when most of these whiners are 
well aware that there is no truth in their asser- 
tions and that it is selfishness that prompts them in 
their activities. Usually they are stockholders in 
private utility concerns and are afraid that if the 
benefits of public ownership become known to the 
great mass of the people ultimately their invest- 
ments will be made less profitable, or, perhaps, 
may be taken away from them in the interest of 
the public welfare. Let this be said concerning the 
San Francisco Municipal Railway, so that every- 
one may understand what a great institution it 
really is in making substantial returns to the citi- 
zens of this city as well as to visitors who have 
yccasion to use street cars in making their rounds: 
li the road had done nothing more than maintain 
the five-cent fare during the past ten years, where 
millions and millions of passengers have been car- 
ried at a saving for each ride of from one to three 
cents, it would have been well worth while be- 
cause of the amount of money it has put into the 
pockets of our people in this one way alone. Let 
the greedmongers wail and falsify as they will, the 
people know what a good thing the road is and 
will not be deterred in continuing and extending it. 

= 

Organized labor desires to bring about a better 
state of affairs in industry, to see to it that the 
wage worker gets a fairer share of the things he 
produces and the treatment that should be ac- 
corded to human beings rather than to be placed 
in the position of dumb beasts of burden. It is 
the desire of the organized workers that the neces- 
sary changes be brought about by collective bar- 
gaining, in a peaceful and harmonious manner, but 
they insist that the square deal must prevail even 
if the achieving of that result requires a fight. The 
organized workers know that there is naturally 
a reluctancy on the part of most employers to 
give up the absolute mastership over industry to 
which they have been so long accustomed, but they 
know also that they are entitled to an effective 
voice in fixing wages and working conditions, and 
they are going to see to it that they get the privi- 
leges and rights to which they have a just claim. 
They have no disposition to bring about revolu- 
tionary changes in industry in the twinkling of an 
eye, but they do expect employers to sit down at 
the conference table with them and work out the 
proper changes in a sane and reasonable fashion, 
so that no one will be injured and decency and 
justice may prevail. Surely no honest and fair 
human being can find fault with such a program. 
Only the inordinately selfish persons whose judg- 
ment is blinded by greed will stand in the way of 
progressive adjustments of industrial wrongs, and 
there are, unfortunately, many employers who be- 
long in that category, so that there is only one 
thing for the workers to do, and that is to agitate, 
educate and organize until they are in a position 
to command the consideration they deserve. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
baw ee 


“Who will have your fine collection of pictures 
when you die?” 

“My children, when I marry.” 

“And if you have none?” 

“My grandchildren, I suppose.”—Punch. 


We don’t believe one rolling-pin in a million is 
ever used by a wife to punish her husband—car- 
toons to the contrary notwithstanding—but the 
trouble is they are not used for anything else 
either —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Judge—“It seems very strange to me that you 
could keep on robbing that enormous corporation 
for so long without being caught.” 

Prisoner—“‘Well, the 
busy itself.”—Life. 


corporation was pretty 


Because while she was eating a piece of pound 
cake, her teeth struck a nail which snapped off 
three side morals, Mrs. Bertha Miller was awarded 
a verdict of $5000 against the ——— Pound Cake 
Company.—New York Herald Tribune. 


A reading by Mrs. Ewell Warren, recently de- 
ceased member of the local camp, was also thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Following the conclusion of the 
banquet, the veterans again went to the court- 
house where a group picture was taken of them 
and their wives and widows standing on the front 
steps.—Bristol (Va.) paper. 


Mabel and her young man had been sitting in 
the drawing room quite long enough, so father 
shouted out from the top of the stairs: 

“It’s time for that young man to go home!” 

The young man was indignant, and turning to 
Mabel said: 

“Your father is a crank.” 

But father overheard and answered: 

“Yes, but when you don’t have a self-starter, a 
crank is very handy.” 


“The street car service is rotten. 
crowded.” 

“Yes, but father, you got a seat didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but your poor mother had to stand all the 
way.”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Always over- 


Austin, Texas (Sp.)—The champion hog-caller 
of East Texas and one of the ranking callers of 
the United States has been elected assistant read- 
ing clerk of the House of Representatives.—Dallas 
Morning News. 

“You're a lucky dog, Bings,” said the fellow in 
the next chair. “They tell me you’re making three 
times as much money as you did last year.” 

“Yeah,” Bings replied wearily, “but my women 
folks found it out.’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


A Scotchman, not feeling so well as usual, called 
on his family doctor, who looked him over and 
gave him some pills to be taken at bedtime. 
Whisky was also prescribed for his stomach’s 
sake, a small glass to be taken after each meal. 

Four days later Sandy again called on the doc- 
tor, stating he was feeling no better. 

“Have you taken the medicine exactly as I in- 
structed?” the doctor inquired. 

“Weel, doctor,” replied the patient, “I may be a 
wee bit behint wi’ the pills, but I’m six weeks 
ahead wi’ tha whusky.”—Boston Post. 


“What part of the body is the fray, teacher?” 
“Fray? What are you talking about?” 
“This book says, ‘Ivanhoe was shot in the fray.’’ 


er 
THE CHERRY TREE. 

Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 


foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Congress has adjourned. Those whose daily 
editorial task is to comment upon, praise, con- 
SUOIN[OAUOD ‘SUOTBUIYDeUT dy} a[NIIpII pue uWop 
and tintinnabulations of the congressional brain, 
are indeed sad. They may reflect upon the past, 
or predict the events of the future, but as for to- 
day—there is nothing. The seats of the mighty 
are empty. The classic halls do not reverberate, 
because where only yesterday there were volumes 
upon volumes of sound, today there is only the 
silence of empty places. Congress enacted many 
laws, did much talking, killed many bills, and 
then filibustered itself to death. Many who were 
there when the gavel fell with the last sharp thud 
will not return. They have gone to join that vast 
throng of lame ducks whose fiery oratory has 
failed to arouse a queer electorate to the voting 
point. 

The Congress that has passed may be con- 
demned for many things. It was in the main a 
rather pliant Congress, showing but little in the 
way of valiant leadership, little in the way of 
courageous defense of public rights and public 
interests. Upon the great issues this dead Con- 
gress failed most miserably. And its last days 
were indeed something approaching a disgrace. 
Partisan politics played its apparently necessary 
but nevertheless unholy part in the last week of 
the session. With what may almost be called 
more oratory than patriotism, Senators stood hour 
after hour in pitiful and tuneless serenade to self- 
interest and predatory interests. Almost it pass- 
eth understanding. But there it was and by that 
eternally moving finger it was writ in the imper- 
ishable Record as the hours and days unfolded. 

But be all these things as they may, Congress 
is Congress, the one forum through which the 
people may speak in matters of national political 
concern. Many there are who seek to bring Con- 
gress into disrepute—and for a purpose. If it is 
unfortunate that Congressmen contribute so lav- 
ishly to this campaign for the undoing of Con- 
gress, it is to be set down as one of the peculiari- 
ties of the situation. The campaign itself is no 
more worthy on that account. In late years there 
has been much evidence of a careful and some- 
what elaborate effort to so belittle Congress as to 
eventually bring it to a condition of uselessness 
and helplessness. This is so that the voice of the 
people may be stilled entirely, to the aggrandize- 
ment of the vested interests. But, it is one thing 
to say that, of the 
voters, Congress is filled with vain and pompous 
men, men who are sold before they are elected, 
men whose response is ever to the exploiting inter- 
but it is quite another 
that Congress, an institution, 


because of the carelessness 


ests and against the masses; 
thing to say 
should be destroyed. 

The late Samuel Gompers saw this campaign 
against Congress and warned in his customary 
clear and incisive manner against it as a plan to 


as 


bring complete destruction to the expression of 
the public will. The campaign goes on. And be- 
cause Congress is so frequently so foolish, the 
foes of popular government have more than their 
meed of ammunition. But Congress is Congress, 
the one branch of the government which may be 
controlled by the people. Let that go and not 
even a shadow remains. However recalcitrant, 
however recreant, however obstinate and idiotic 
Congressmen may be, Congress is Congress and 
through it, when public intelligence so directs, the 
people can be heard. This is something which a 


republic cannot afford to forget. 
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CAN YOU BEAT lh tr 

We arise in righteous indignation. Labor is en- 
titled to all the consideration due to persons whose 
limited mentality forces them to work for a liv- 
ing. But The line must be 
drawn somewhere, and we choose to draw it at 
the demand of the five coal miners who last No- 
vember spent some eight days in a mine, delayed 
by floods. 
God, and 
however, 


there are limits. 


usually regarded as acts of 
justly The five entombed miners, 
did not present Providence with a bill 
as they might properly have done. 
On the contrary, they sent it to the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., demanding pay for three full eight-hour 
shifts per day, fifteen shifts in all. 

To fully appreciate the unmitigated gall of these 
people it will suffice to state that they made no 
having done any useful labor for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. during those eight days. 
Neither is it claimed that they did anything to 
improve character, physique or mentality 
and thus make them more useful to their employer. 

There they sat for eight solid days, twiddling 
their thumbs and watching the water rise (assum- 
ing that their carbide lamps held out for the whole 
period, which is to be questioned, as coal miners 
are notoriously unprovident in the conservation of 
carbide). For the most part, we presume they 
did nothing but sit around the rising water, wait- 
ing for somebody to dig them out at the expense 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which it did in 
spite of the “heartlessness and greed” usually at- 
tributed to “soulless corporations” by irresponsible 
agitators in the pay of Moscow. 

Now, instead of showing their appreciation for 
the generosity of their employer, they demand pay 
for three shifts per day for each and every day 
spent in that water-bound mine. Could callous 
ingratitude go further than that? We say it can’t. 
And pray, by what reasoning do these men lay 
claim for any pay at all, to say nothing about pay- 
ment for three full shifts? Is it not a fact that 
by remaining in the mine during the duration of 
flood they saved themselves eight days of 
board which, at the current cost of living, may be 
conservatively estimated at $2.00 per man per day, 
or a clear saving of $16.00 per man, to say noth- 
ing about the rubber boots they might have been 
compelled to purchase had they been in the midst 
of the flood instead of sitting comfortably a thou- 
sand feet below it? Neither can it be claimed that 
the families of these men incurred additional ex- 
pense on account of the confinement of their pro- 
vider. Indeed, from years of experience with these 
kind of people, we are inclined to think that the 
cessation of the customary household activities, 
such as washing, cooking, house cleaning, etc., re- 
sulted in substantial savings. 

In justice to the five men involved in this par- 
ticular atrocious piece of hold-up, we may say, 
however, that, left to themselves they never would 
have made such outrageous demands as full pay- 
ment for idle time. As in all such cases, so in this, 
the blame can be clearly laid at the door of the 
union. Indeed, we are creditably informed that it 
is one Andrew Mattey, president of the Miners’ 
Union of the particular district in which the inci- 
dent took place, who is pressing the demand of 
the five men. And this in spite of the fact that the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in a spontaneous out- 
burst of generosity had already paid the men for 
two shifts, thus laying additional burdens on the 
poor widows and orphans whose dividends will be 
materially decreased. 

We do not know the aforesaid Andrew Mattey 
personally. What is more, we have no desire to 
make his acquaintance. A man who will deliber- 
ately set about to rob widows and orphans who 
invested their hard-earned inheritance in the coal 
industry in order to give employment to people 
whose restricted intellectuality prevents them from 
living off others. 

Neither do we know where this Mattey came 


Floods are 


so. 


for time lost, 


claim of 


their 


the 


from. But wherever it is, there he should be com- 
pelled to return. We have all too many of his kind 
in this country. It is union agitators of the Mat- 
tey type who forced the custom of paying for 
dead work upon helpless coal corporations. It is 
they who browbeat state legislators into passing 
compensation laws under which dead miners are 
compensated for such unproductive activities as 
dying on the job. And now, to cap the climax, they 
are demanding full time for time wasted in waiting 
eight days for death in a nice moist mine, a thou- 
sand feet beneath a raging flood. 

Can you beat it?—Trade Union News, St. Louis. 

> 
TECHNICAL MEN TO MEET. 


Technical men affiliated with ‘tthe American 
Federation of Labor will hold their tenth annual 
convention in Washington beginning Monday, 
April 25. The call is signed by C. L. Rosemund, 
president of the International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 


> 
GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION. 


Eighteen crossings of railroads with highways 
at grade were eliminated in California during the 
past year, according to the California State Auto- 
mobile Association at a cost of more than 
$3,000,000. 

> — —— 


“Happiness loves to see men work. She loves 
self-sacrifice. She will be found not in palaces, 
but lurking in cornfields and factories and hover- 
ing over littered desks. She crowns the uncon- 
scious head of the busy child. If you look up sud- 
denly from hard work, you will see her; but if 
you look too long, she fades sorrowfully away.”— 
David Grayson. 
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Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
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Good Furniture at Lowest Prices, 
on the Most Liberal Credit Terms 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU WITH AUTO SERVICE. 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE ON THE COAST. 
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HISALES STORES 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 
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WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS. 
(International Labor News Service.) 

Nearly 35 years have elapsed since the United 
States Commissioner of Labor undertook the first 
official study in the country of the subject of the 
insurance and compensation of workmen for in- 
juries. At that time, compensation for industrial 
accidents had been established by law in but two 
countries—Germany in 1884 and Austria in 1887. 

Since that date this method of treating indus- 
trial accidents, and in many cases industrial dis- 
eases also, has girdled the world, supplanting the 
earlier remedy of suits for damages for proved 
negligence in the countries following the British 
common law and closely related systems else- 
where. Now the idea that workmen are exposed 
to numerous incidental injuries as a result of the 
occupation, and that they should not be left alone 
to bear the consequences, even if the negligent acts 
of a fellow servant or the ordinary risks of the 
employment are the sole cause, has become all but 
universal. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its Bulletin No. 423 presents a complete review 
of legislative conditions in the United States and 
Canada up to the end of the legislative sessions of 
1926. Historical and analytical matter is given 
together with the major part of the texts of the 
laws. The entire Canadian area and all but five 
of the United States and the District of Columbia 
are covered by compensation laws. 

Sporadic investigations began in the United 
States as early as 1903, but no legislation resulted 
from them until 1910, following the appointment 
of commissions in 1909. The greatest number of 
laws in any one year was ten in 1911; the year 
1915 followed with nine laws. But one investi- 
gative commission has been appointed since 1916 
and but three states have enacted their first oper- 
ative laws since 1919. Amendments have con- 
stantly been made, extending the scope of the 
acts, increasing the amount of the benefits, reduc- 
ing waiting time, clarifying administrative meth- 
ods, etc. In other words, the new system is finally 
accepted wherever tried, the only purpose of later 
action being more fully to accomplish its benefi- 
cent aims in relieving the consequences of indus- 
trial hazard. 

Benefits cover fatal as well as non-fatal injuries, 
except in Oklahoma where a constitutional barrier 
of compensation for death is held to exist. Med- 
ical and surgical benefits are also provided by the 
laws of every jurisdiction. 

In most of the states the benefit is a percentage 
of the average wages, ranging from 50 per cent in 
16 states to 662-3 per cent in 12. Maximum 
totals are prescribed in a number of states, rang- 
ing from $3000 to $7800 for death and from $3000 
to $10,000 for permanent total disability. 
states establish no limit, so that considerably 
larger amounts are available according to duration 
of life and number of dependents. 

The volume of nearly 700 pages is, with its 
tables and charts, a practically complete handbook 
of legislative provisions for the United States and 
Canada, so far as workmen’s compensation for in- 
juries is concerned. 


—— 
NO FUNDS FOR PENSIONS. 

All war pensions, including those of the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, may go unpaid during the 
months of May and June because Congress failed 
to pass the Second Deficiency Bill, unless some 
plan is devised to handle the situation, the com- 
missioner’s office declared. The Civil Service pen- 
sioners will, however, receive their usual checks, 
the statement said, for there is no shortage in the 
funds for these pensions. 

———_ @—___. 
AUTOMOBILE TAX TOTAL. 

Motor vehicle taxes in the United States last 

year, the California State Automobile Association 


Teports, totaled $735,226,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Ecuador: Immigration—The Ecuadorean con- 
sul at Vienna was instructed, last month, to send 
no more Austrian immigrants until he had received 
further official requests. 

Ireland: Unemployment—Considered generally, 
the unemployment situation in Northern Ireland 
would seem to be much brighter than at any time 
during the past two years; and a very large de- 
crease in the number of workers now receiving 
the “dole” may be confidently expected. 

Paraguay: Colonization—It is said that the ef- 
fort is about to be made in Germany to interest 
large numbers of Germans to immigrate to Para- 
guay and establish colonies. It is also expected 
that a number of Russian colonists will locate near 
Villa Hayes. 

Mennonite Immigrants—The third contingent of 
Mennonites recently arrived in Paraguay; and re- 
ports from the point of their colonization state 
that they have found conditions even more satis- 
factory than was anticipated. 

Santo Domingo: Immigration—A few more im- 
migrants have arrived from Cuba, who, it is said, 
will be assigned by the government to one of the 
colonization centers. 

Spain: Compulsory Arbitration — Compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes was established by 
royal decree on November 26, 1926, with the cre- 
ation of new bi-partisan committees to hear and 
determine all disputes between labor and capital. 

Sweden: Government Scale of Wages—During 
the latter part of December, 1926, the central gov- 
ernment fixed a scale of daily wages to be paid to 
persons employed by its institutions. These rates 
of pay vary for the different cities. 

Stone Industry Dispute Settled—Through the 
efforts of the government’s mediation committee, 
the dispute between the employers and owners of 
the stone quarries, which started in June, 1926, has 
been settled and operations have been resumed. 


S 
INSURANCE BUSINESS BOOMS. 


Most encouraging official statistics just made 
public, show that the insurance business generally 
is stronger than at the same time a year ago, just 
as the Union Labor Life Insurance Company is 
making final preparations for entry into the actual 
business of writing insurance. 

Insurance companies have begun 1927 with a 
bigger business than marked their entry into 1926. 
Taking the country as a whole, January sales of 
new ordinary life insurance policies were 5 per 
cent larger than for January, 1926. The figures 
were collected by the Life Insurance Research 
Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 

In twenty-six states January sales were larger 
this year than last. In twenty-one it was less and 
in one there was no change. Most of the states 
recording declines were in the Rocky Mountain 
district and in the Northwest. 

New Mexico led all with a gain of 64 per cent. 
The industrial states, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois recorded gains, with California 
and Iowa also in the gain column. 

These figures indicate clearly that the field to 
which the Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
will look for its principal business in insuring 
more heavily this year than last. The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company does not expect 
to cut down the amount of insurance written by 
other companies, but it will develop an enormous 
amount of entirely new insurance and that its 
principal field for that new business is ready and 
waiting is shown by the figures covering business 
already done in insurance this year in the big 
industrial areas. 

Union Labor Life is about ready for business— 
and success. 
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GASOLINE CONSUMPTION. 


Gasoline consumption by motor vehicles last 
year totalled 8,650,000,000 gallons, according to 
the California State Automobile Association. 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 
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ALL UNION HELP 
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The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 MARKET STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Douglas 2412 25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 
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OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 


Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
37 FOURTH STREET 
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Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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had the bene- 
h school and college educations are over- 
some real opportunities for advancement 
en they fail to look into the vocational teacher 
From time to 
departments are being established 
throughout Califor- 
i men who are practical printers with high 
nool educations or better can secure these posi- 
tions if able to satisfactorily pass technical exam- 
i ich are held from time to time. 
we are informed, pay from $1800 to 
$3000 per year. The lowest rate of pay is $1800, 


credit is oe for every two years of prac- 


of our printers who have 


in the printing industry. 


schools and colleges 


These 


tical experience at the printing business that the 
teacher is able to show the vocational boards. 
hose of our members who would care to take up 
this class of work would have to do a certain 
amount of preparatory work, which can be done 
in the home and the public libraries of the city. 
If there are any of the members of the union who 
vould care to interest themselves in this matter, 
tue president of the union would be glad to furnish 
them with whatever information is within his 
power. Lies are particularly anxious to see these 
ed by members of the union, and no 
prejudice attaches the clause of membership in the 


on when applying for these positions. We are 
formed that the mere fact that a man takes the 
examination and successf 


ully passes does not com- 
first ee offered, but by having 

ssed the Searrinetion becomes eligible for the 
differ : 


pel him to take the 


pa 


that from time to time are open, 


s big, sdom passes up one job can 
accept another at a later date. 

Alfie Moore, one of the trio of printers still re- 
g in Tokyo, Japan, has written one of his 
istic | s to a friend in San Francisco, 

from it, in part, as follows: “In 
has come, and with its advent there 
a remingling with those procras- 


with whom to consort is indeed 
coming here have done little 
most distasteful thing that my 
has ever been able to conjure. 


a little energy, some of which 
ng in the no doubt futile hope 
oth, be noted if not appreciated. 
1 Beach, who mentioned the fact 
had dispossessed him of several 
but in further elucidating the de- 
After speaking of Mr. Beach’s 
the land of cherry blossoms Mr. 
And, incidentally, which is a 
ation, we remaining were re- 
per cent wage advance—but only 
dustrial struggle lasting a precarious 
Mr. Moore then enlightened his corre- 
nner in which the 25 per cent 
salary was managed. It seems that 
gement of the 


Tokyo paper was shown 


+ 
bal 
o 
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h siderable saving in the cost of pro- 
duction could be made, and agreed to split 50-50 
vith the boys if they were successful in showing 
ae imed. They accomplished that fact, 
now fairing some better than they did 

on their early arrival. “By having the native 
boys set less type a greater portion of the gross 
is useable than was the case of the larger 
lines, many of which had to be reset, 
product ion has been increased about 15 per 
Crackbon has put the machines in good 
shape and contributed a good part of the intelli- 
ce and knowledge that has made this possible. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday night, 
three who work Sunday night are taking 
off, I never touch the machine. Crack- 
his work so well in hand that he has 
oodles of leisure; 


ving Cle 


cent. 


so the business manager has 
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devised a scheme where Al and I will read proof, 
me at night and Al two or three hours in the day- 
time, and make a saving of 600 yen monthly. ... 
Already I have conferred with the business man- 
ager as to what part of this saving I will be 
allowed to split over the remaining portion of the 
composing room force. After further eluci- 
dating on the work in hand in Tokyo, Mr. Moore 
states that he, Mr. Crackbon and Mr. Sullivan 
are saving their excess shekels with the hope of 
in the no distant future again mingling with the 
boys under the bright lights of San Francisco. 

Dave Baker, well-known among compositors in 
this city, returned last week after several months’ 
sojourn in the jurisdiction of Big 6. Mr. Baker’s 
return to San Francisco was accelerated by his 
having purchased a $5 ticket in a pool conducted 
in the Eastern metropolis which netted him the 
tidy sum of $6000. 

“According to reports from San Francisco the 
long-drawn-out wage arbitration case has been 
settled. The men got the old five-hour holiday, 
with an 8% cents per day increase. The boys will 
receive back pay checks ranging from 8 cents to 
$128 each.’—Los Angeles Citizen. While this item 
was clipped from the journal items in the above 
credited paper, it is somewhat misleading. This 
settlement evidently applies to a stereotypers’ ar- 
bitration in this city some year or more ago, but 
did not so state. We wish to inform our southern 
friends that the Typographical and Mailer arbitra- 
tion cases have not as yet been settled. The Mail- 
ers are, we understand, attempting to make a 
final adjudication of the arbitration held one year 
ago, and the Typographical Union has as yet been 
unable to get the machinery in motion looking to 
a final determination of its 16-month old arbitra- 
tion case. 

Maurice Symons, operator on the New York 
Times, is visiting friends in this city. 

John Schermerhorn returned during the last 
week from Los Angeles and other Southern Cali- 
fornia points. 

J. B. Fleming has returned on his semi-annual 
visit after several months spent through the south- 
west states. 

R. W. Batup, well known in Los Angeles, is 
taking a week off from his work in San Francisco 
and is visiting in this city—Southern California 
Labor Press. 

Francis Lebus, linotypist in a trade plant, has 
returned from a honeymoon spent in San Fran- 
cisco.—Southern California Labor Press. 

Sunday is the regular meeting day of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union, and we hope to see 
as large an attendance as has graced the meetings 
during the past few months. Several matters of 
moment to the membership will be up for discus- 
sion, and we sincerely hope that the members of 
the board of arbitration will have some good and 
interesting news to impart to the membership. As 
these items are written we are unable to state 
definitely the time and place where the news- 
paper arbitration case will be held, but expect 


that by the end of the week definite information 
will be available. 


> 
MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 


I visited Tommy Stone, one of the fifty-seven 
assistants of the color crew in the Examiner. 
Tommy has been confined to his bed for the last 
three weeks. Dr. McGill claimed he had a very 
bad case of the flu, bordering on pneumonia. Tom 
claims he will be back to work on the 21st. While 
visiting Tommy Sunday, we did not talk about 
our ages, but I think he was one of the first white 
men born on Telegraph Hill. He also had the 
honor of introducing white top-coats to San Fran- 
cisco. 

John Finnegan, the boy who took Minnehaha 
from Minnesota, is now a night watchman for 
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John McLaren’s Prairie. Every night you will 
find him on the job. The only thing that bothers 
him is the old owl who insists on being his com- 
panion in his weary travels. 

Ray Gaskill is back on the job after a nine-day 
battle with Kid Reaper. It seems that the old kid 
could not get Ray into the box. Ray is getting 
strong again. His lay-off left him in a very weak 
condition. 

Geo. Wyatt appeared in the Bulletin mailroom 
Tuesday morning with his hair cut very close. 
His head looked like a billiard ball. He became 
very indignant when Tom Alsop asked him if 
he had had it cut in the Dairy Delivery Stables 
with the horse clippers. Tom must have been think- 
ing about the times when we used to get our hair 
cuts at No. 1 Truck or No. 28 Engine. Old Gus 
Mogan used to line up all the boys and, with 
the assistance of Steve Spellman, an old-time 
mailer, played barber to the kids. I will tell some 
of our young members about Steve and the fath- 
ers of our union at a later date. 

Sunday, March 20th, is our meeting day. Scale 
matters of vital importance will have to be acted 
upon. Every member should be interested enough 
to come to the meeting and vote on these matters. 
Nominations of officers will be in order. If we 
don’t have to borrow chairs for this meeting, we 
will have to do it in April. Let us all go. The 
sergeant-at-arms locks the door at 2 o’clock, by 
order of the president. 

—> 
AIDED BY APPOINTEE. 

A Federal jury finds Thomas W. Miller, former 
Alien Property Custodian, guilty of conspiracy in 
connection with the return of alien property seized 
by the government. The jury split on the guilt of 
Harry M. Daugherty, former Attorney General. 
This is the second time the government has failed 
to secure a conviction in this case and the charge 
has been nolle prossed. 

A peculiar feature of the trial was the testimony 
of Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, a Daugherty 
appointee, as assistant attorney general of the 
United States. 

An important link in the government’s case was 
to show that Jess Smith, who committed suicide in 
Washington, and who handled money in connec- 
tion with the alien property transfer, was inti- 
mately connected with Daugherty. While the gov- 
ernment, through District Attornely Buckner, was 
attempting to prove this claim, Mrs. Willebrandt, 
alsc connected with the Department of Justice, 
came from Washington to deny the claim. She 
testified that Jess Smith was an errand boy who 
could not possibly represent Diaugherty in such a 
large deal. She was unaware that the supposed 
“errand boy” had a private office in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This was common knowledge and 
had been testified to by other witnesses at both 
trials. 


——_———_&______ 

TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday, March 2nd, 
1927, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:15 by 
President Matherson. 

Roll was called and the absentees noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—From the Retail Clerks’ Coun- 
cil, in regard to demanding the working card and 
button; read, noted and filed. Minutes of the 
Building Trades Council, noted and filed. 

Committee Reports—Label Agent W. G. De- 
septe rendered his report of his work for the last 
two weeks. The show at the Carpenters’ Auxiliary 
Was a success. Moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the Label Agent be received and 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers No. 28—Re- 
ported business is fair; look for the label. Hat- 
ters—Business is fair; look for the label. Janitors 


‘ 


—Business is fair. Pressmen—Business is fair. 
Billposters—Business is fair. Garment Workers— 
Business is fair; look for the label on shirts and 
overalls. Carpenters No. 84—Business is fair. 
Grocery Clerks—Look for and demand the Clerks’ 
monthly working button, color changes every 
month; Jenny Wren and Swan’s are unfair. Ele- 
vator Constructors—Business is good. Teamsters 
No. 85—Business is fair. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried 
that Brother Desepte see Brother Frank C. Mc- 
Donald in regard to the State Building Trades 
convention. 

Bulletin board on Mission street, between Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth streets, is now vacant. 

Auxiliary reported that they are making good 
progress in their organization campaign. 

Dues—$77.75. Disbursements—$126.16. 

There being no further business to come before 
the League, we adjourned at 9:30, to meet again 
on Wednesday evening, March 16, 1927. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
a 
THE PENSIONS OF STEEL. 

Judge Gary’s little company, known legally as 
the United States Steel Corporation, is tooting its 
horn again, pointing out that in the last fiscal 
year it paid $2,537,916 in pensions. This is sup- 
posed to be generosity and doubtless many peo- 
ple will think it is generosity. The United States 
Steel Corporation is one of the most powerful 
institutions in the country. It boasts of its $500,- 
000,000 surplus. It paid about two and a_ half 
millions in pensions in a year to men who had 
gone to the scrap heap after years of underpaid 
service. There are unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor whose benefits so far surpass 
those of the Steel Trust that comparison is child- 
ish, There is the Cigarmakers’ Union, there is the 
Carpenters’ Union, with its home in prospect in 
Florida; there is the Pressmen’s Union, and there 
is the Printers’ Union, each having its fine home 
for aged members. And the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers closed the last fiscal year with 
$955,008 paid in benefits to aged members and 
widows—almost a million dollars, and with $318,- 
311 paid in mortuary benefits in addition. Just 
this group of unions alone has far surpassed the 
niggardly generosity of the monarch of steel. The 
United States Steel Corporation doesn’t know the 
meaning of generosity. It 
profits. 


was organized for 


> 
BUILDING COSTS. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Labor constitutes 62 per cent of the cost of 
building the average dwelling house while mate- 
rials represent 38 per cent, according to a study 
of construction made by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Labor Department’s apportionment differs 
slightly from a new set of data worked out by 
contractors and which are now being studied by 
Washington officials. These data apportion to 
labor a cost of 60 per cent and to materials 40 
per cent. 

According to the new set of data, the founda- 
tion and masonry work represent 36 per cent of 
the total cost of the completed job. The foun- 
dation is the largest single item of construction 


expense. The second largest item of cost is 29 
per cent and covers carpentry, both labor and 
materials. 


Plumbing fixtures plus their installation cost 
are reported as 10 per cent of the entire cost. The 
heating plant is rated as 9 per cent of the total 
cost while hardware is apportioned as 8 per cent, 
and painting, including materials, as 6 per cent. 
Lighting fixtures and installation thereof repre- 
sent about 2 per cent of the total cost of the com- 
pleted job, according to the new report. 
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SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“The other day in almost the twinkling of an 
eye we started on an expenditure of $51,000,000 for 
the construction of three new cruisers. We must 
not neglect our national defenses, but I may call 
attention to the fact that while we are so ready 
to spend such vast sums on the de- 
struction we ought to be at least as ready to spend 
more modest amounts in the development of new 
ideas and the construction of new industries.”— 
Representative Cyrenus Cole of Iowa. 


means of 


“Secretary Kellogg on two recent occasions has 
tried to inflame public opinion in the United States 
against Mexico by broadcasting the ridiculous 
chargés that a Bolshevist plot south of the Rio 
Grande threatens our national security. Happily 
both attempts were quickly refuted—indeed they 
fell from the weight of their own absurdity—but 
he may try again and with better success.”—Sena- 
tor Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota. 


Yes. Union? Yes. 


Then the S. F. Progressive Club invites you 
to its meetings—ALL meetings. 


Club officers will be elected at the next 
meeting. 


March 27, 1:30 P. M. 
LABOR TEMPLE 


BE THERE! 


C. M. BAKER, Pres. 
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eg receipt 
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i Otto Kaemerer 
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il Clerks’ Union 
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the standing of 
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n of Paul Schar- 
State Har- 
Francisco, 
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e administration of 
occurred three va- 


Ci ard; and 
C. Young, Gov- 
r lifornia, in his wisdom 


vacancies a mem- 
labor movement; 


the San 
avor to have men 
nmissions who un- 
welfare of the labor 


general policy of 
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g ior his selection of Paul 
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and now a member of said Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
endorsement of the wage scale for Culinary Work- 
ers employed by the City and County of San 

In the matter of communication from 
Green of the American Federation of 
relative to the arrival of the Australian 
delegation and the proposed visit of the secretary 
of the Australian Workers’ Union, your committee 
recommended the matter be referred to the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Council. Brother Desepte 
stated to the committee that he had made ar- 
rangements for a conference with the represen- 
of the Jenny Wren Stores and asked that 
the matter be laid over for week. Report 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers—Are 
carrying on against Derringer Bros. and Univer- 
sal Furniture Companies. Auto Mechanics—Re- 
quested all owners of cars to have same repaired 
in union shops. Molders—Grand Jury have filed 
information against officers of Molders’ Union; 
will be able to defend itself against all accusations. 
Bakery Drivers—Purity stores are patronizing the 
Torino Baking Company. Ornamental Plasterers 
—Have elected a delegate to the convention of 
the Building Trades. Grocery Clerks—Chain 
stores are not fair to their organization. Tailors— 
Golden Gate Tailoring Company are now using 
the label; business slack. 

New Business—Moved, that Secretary be in- 
structed to write a letter to the Mayor of San 
Francisco, asking him to sign the pending spur 
track ordinance. Carried. 

Moved that when we adjourn we do so out of 
respect to the memory of Thomas Murtle, mem- 
ber of Carmen’s Union. Motion carried. 

Moved to place the Mann Manufacturing Com- 
pany on the Unfair List. Motion carried. 

Receipts—$484.94. Expenses—$218.19. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 

Automobile door hinges rust in wet weather. 
The California State Automobile Association ad- 
vises frequent oiling to remove squeaks. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 


| The concerns named below are on the “We 
Labor Council. 


Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
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LABOR WAGE RATES GAIN. 

Prevailing wage rates paid common labor have 
increased about 22 per cent in the last six years, 
taking the country as a whole. The trend of 
wages of common labor is shown in data col- 
lected by the United States Government. The 
data reveal that the rates vary according to lo- 
cality, the variations being as high as 20 per cent. 
The highest rates, just now, are being paid in the 
New England states and in the Pacific Coast 
states. Wage rates of common labor made a big 
jump from 1922 to 1923 in which period an in- 
crease of 19 per cent is recorded. In 1924 and 
1925 rates remained at about the same level. In 
1926 there was a further increase to 21 per cent 
above 1922. The present rate is about 22 per 
cent above 1922. The government data reveal 
that, taking common labor as a whole, the worker 
now earns about $1.22 for each $1.00 received in 
1922, but without the necessity of putting in any 
more time on the job. 

o______ 

Trades unionists who are union label boosters 
are those who are endowed with intelligence. In- 
telligence that foresees that labor’s greatest 
weapon is the union label. 
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HOW AFRICANS MADE IRON IN 1795. 

A remarkable description of primitive African 
blast furnace is contained in Mungo Park’s story 
of his travels in Africa, published at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Park was a Scotch doctor 
with a passion for travel, who was sent out by 
the British African Association in 1795 to explore 
the regions of the Gambia and Niger, and if pos- 
sible trace the source and the progress of the lat- 
ter river. In this area he spent nearly two years 
among the Mandigos and Felloops, who made 
large use of native wrought iron. Incidentally, he 
mentions that iron was used as a means of ex- 
change, the iron bar having a definite money value. 
Under the head of “Blacksmiths” he points out 
that the workers in iron were not so numerous as 
the Karrankeas, but they appear to have studied 
their business with equal diligence. The negroes 
on the coast, being cheaply supplied with iron 
from the European trades, never attempted the 
manufacturing of this article; but in the inland 
parts, the natives smelted this useful metal in 
such quantities as to supply themselves with all 
necessary weapons and instruments to make it 
an article of commerce with some of the neighbor- 
ing states. A smelting furnace was built a short 
distance from the hut where he stayed and the 
owner and his workmen made no secret about the 
manner of conducting the operation and readily 
allowed him to examine the furnace and assist 
them in breaking the ironstone. 

The furnace, according to Mr. Park, was a cir- 
cular tower of clay, about ten feet high and three 
in diameter, surrounded in two places with withes, 
to prevent the clay from cracking and falling to 
pieces by the violence of the heat. Around the 
lower part, on a level with the ground (but not 
so low as the bottom of the furnace, which was 
somewhat concave) were made seven openings; 
into these were placed three tubes of clay. The 
openings were plastered in such a manner that 
no air could enter the furnace except through 
the tubes, and these were opened and closed to 
regulate the fire. The tubes were formed by plas- 
tering a mixture of clay and grass round a smooth 
roller of wood, which, as soon as the clay began 
to harden, was withdrawn, and the tube left 
to dry in the sun. The ironstone was heavy and 
of a dull red color, with grayish specks; it was 
broken into pieces about the size of a hen’s egg. 

A bundle of dry wood first was put into the 
furnace and covered with a considerable quantity 
of charcoal. Over this was laid a stratum of iron- 
stone, and then another of charcoal, and so on, 
until the furnace was full. The fire was applied 
through one of the tubes, and blown for some time 
with bellows made of goats’ skins. The operation 
went on slowly at first, and after a few hours the 
flame appeared above the furnace; throughout the 
first night it burned with violence, and the people 
who attended put in more charcoal at intervals. 
On the following day the fire was not so intense, 
and on the second night some of the tubes were 
withdrawn and the air allowed to have freer access 
to the furnace; but the heat still was great and 
a bluish flame arose some feet above the top of 
the furnace. On the third day from the com- 
mencement of the operation all the tubes were 
taken out. 

The metal, as pointed out by Mr. Park, was 
not removed until some days afterwards, when 
the whole was perfectly cool. Part of the furnace 
then was taken down and the iron appeared in 
the form of a large irregular mass, with pieces of 
charcoal adhering to it. It was sonorous; and 
when any portion was broken off, the fracture 
exhibited a granulated appearance, like broken 
steel. The owner informed me that many parts of 
this cake were useless, but still there was suffi- 
cient good iron to repay him for his trouble. This 
‘ron, or rather steel, was formed into various in- 
struments by being heated repeatedly in a primi- 
tive forge-—The Iron Trade Review. 


CHINA. 


(An Editorial from The American Federationist.) 


A wonderful thing is happening in China. A 
people with a long and honorable history, with 
customs that made for decentralization, are begin- 
ning to find the ideals, the practices and the needs 
of a nation. China’s ports were opened and West- 
ern industrialism and commerce have been pene- 
trating her vast distances. China, with a territory 
of 4,300,000 square miles, is larger than the United 
States, Mexico and Central America combined. 
Within her borders lie about one-fourth of the 
world’s population. Since the downfall of the old 
imperial government, an adequate national govern- 
ment has not yet been developed. 

In addition to the internal stress of the rebirth 
of a Chinese government are difficulties from the 
aggrandizement of foreign power and restriction 
upon China’s exercise of the powers of a sovereign 
government. This is a time when China needs 
tolerance and friendliness. There have been tra- 
ditions of fairness and equity in our relations with 
China which labor hopes will be maintained in 
this crisis. The Porter resolution outlines a truly 
American policy: 

“That the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, respectfully requested to enter into 
negotiations with duly accredited agents of the 
Republic of China, authorized to speak for the 
people of China, with a view to the negotiation and 
the drafting of a treaty or treaties between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
China which shall take the place of the treaties 
now in force between the two countries, which 
provide for the exercise in China of American ex- 
traterritorial or jurisdictional rights or limit her 
full autonomy with reference to the levying of 
customs dues or other taxes, or of such other 
treaty provisions as may be found to be unequal 
or nonreciprocal in character, to the end that 
henceforth the treaty relations between the two 
countries shall be upon an equitable and reciprocal 
basis and will be such as will in no way offend the 
sovereign dignity of either of the parties or place 
obstacles in the way of realization by either of 
them of their several national aspirations or the 
maintenance by them of their several legitimate 
domestic policies.” 
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REAL WAGES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Real wages in Philadelphia are 69 per cent 
higher than in London, England, 139 per cent 
higher than in Berlin, and 280 per cent higher than 
in Rome, according to calculations of the Inter- 
national Labor Office of the League of Nations, 
the purpose of which is to show the comparative 
amounts of food which can be purchased in va- 
rious representative cities with the wages of 48 
hours’ work. 

Index numbers have been calculated by taking 
100 to represent the amount of each article of 
food which 48 hours, normal wages in each trade 
would purchase in London, and then finding what 
ratio of 100 would represent the corresponding 
amount of each article of food and each trade in 
each other city included. These ratios or index 
numbers were then averaged for each city for all 
trades included. 

The wage data are for four industries, building, 
metal, furniture and printing trades, and the price 
data cover 18 varieties of food, weighted accord- 
ing to the standards of consumption in the dif- 
ferent countries. 

With 100 representing the purchasing power 
over foods of 48 hours’ work in London, the index 
for Philadelphia, which has been selected as a 
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typical American city, is 167. For Ottawa, Can- 
ada, the index is 150, for Sydney Australia, 131, 
and for Copenhagen, 112. 

For Berlin, the index, as of July, 1926, was 70; 
for Milan, 47; for Stockholm, 88; for Vienna, 44; 
for Warsaw, 46; for Lisbon, 35; for Madrid, 56. 
For Amsterdam the index was 91, but in Brus- 
sels it was only 41, due to the fall in the value of 
the franc, to which wages and prices had not yet 
become adjusted. 

Boa gg 
BRAKE ADJUSTMENT. 

Proper brake adjustment is one of the most 
important safety precautions to be taken by the 
motorists, according to the California State Auto- 
mobile Association. 
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Clever-Up Your Appearance 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
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HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
1205 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
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OPEN A SPECIAL ACCOUNT ~; 


and save for something you want very much. i 
You will not only get it, but also the saving 
habit, which will make it easy to accomplish 
still greater wishes. Have you a Humboldt 
Special Purpose Savings Account? 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 
—<---7 
442 2nd St. 
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he following members of San Francisco unions 
Charles A. 
Wales of the 
Murtle of the municipal 


the past week: Burns of 


John J. 


ters, 


cemetery 


2rs, Thomas car- 


A. E. Hunt was seated at the last meeting of 
he Labor Council as a new delegate from the 
and Electrotypers’ Union of this 


1 her 


after be found looking after the 


interests of that organization in the Council. 

A new wage scale and working agreement was 
presented to the Labor Council last Friday night 
by the Asphalt Workers’ Union, and, under the 
law, was referred to the Executive Committee for 
consideration and recommendation. The commit- 
ill doubtless report to the Council tonight. 

The Upholsterers’ Union reports that it is still 
carrying on its fight against Derringer Brothers 
the Universal Furniture Company because 
these concerns do not employ union workers. The 
union urges all members of organizations to de- 
the union label on furniture and upholstered 
les so that they may be sure they are getting 
a union preduct. 

The 
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and 


last meeting of the Labor Council ad- 
Thomas Murtle of the Municipal Carmen’s Union, 
who lost his life through being run over by an 
automobile while endeavoring to recover a piece 
fr money dropped by a woman passenger on his 
on Market street. 

The Mann Manufacturing Company of Berke- 
ley is now on the unfair list of the Labor Council 
upon request of the Machinists’ Union. 

Governor C. C. Young is commended for his 
attitude in appointing Paul Scharrenberg as a 
member of the State Harbor Board in a resolution 
passed by the Labor Council. The resolution was 
proposed by Senator Thomas Maloney, Senator 
Daniel C. Murphy and Assemblyman James Flynn. 

Efforts are now being made in San Francisco 


to secure the reaffiliation of Hospital Stewards’ 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


Style Shoes for Men 


in (grad Spring Models in a remarkable first show- 


ing. Peppy patterns in jazzy lines. Oxford 
styles, that knock ten years off your age and put 
comfort in every step you take. Hi-Lacers, too. 
At an introductory Spring Price that leaves ¢ 6 
dollars saved in your pockets. 
New Swagger Spring Sox to match; per pair, 65c | 
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Union No. 16031 with the American Federation of 
Labor. The organization has been out since Jan- 
uary 12, 1926. 

Considerable disc: ssion was devoted at the Fri- 
day meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council 
to the proposed amendments to the women’s eight- 
hour law. It was pointed out by delegates that 
this law has been flagrantly ignored, particularly 
by non-union garment workers. 

The order of Superior Judge Jamison adjudging 
William L. Hutcheson, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Carpenters, in contempt of 
court for failure to give a deposition in a case 
growing out of the carpenters’ strike here last 
spring, was vacated Monday by the District Court 
of Appeal. The decision was based on the ground 
that the lower court was without jurisdiction in 
that no hearing had been held in the matter of the 
contempt charge. Superior Judge Fitzpatrick or- 
dered Hutcheson to give his deposition last June 
in the case of W. A. Wunrath, a non-union car- 
penter, who sued the brotherhood for damages 
alleged to have been suffered in a strike riot. 
Hutcheson left the city and contempt proceedings 
resulted. 

All city jobs and salaries are to be standard- 
ized within the next year to bring an end to the 
annual drive on the Supervisors by various groups 
of city workers seeking wage increases, according 
to Supervisor James B. McSheehy, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, after a meeting held last 
week with members of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He declared $1500 will be immediately 
available to the commission to start the work of 
standardizing city jobs, and that also $5000 will be 
provided in the 1927-28 budget. 

Due to the fact that there are some 1200 car- 
penters idle in San Francisco and vicinity follow- 
ing the settlement of the ten months’ strike, 
Norman H. McLean, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bay Cities District Council of Carpenters, has 
issued circulars to all affiliations of the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters to stay away from the 
district until the idle men have secured work. 


Consideration of plans for the organization of 
the automobile industry will be the main feature at 
the meeting of the executive board of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to be held March 24 
in Washington. 
ganizations interested in 
plans for the campaign, which will extend to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Frank O’Brien, former president of the Retail 
Shoe Clerks’ Union, has been put in charge of 
the Mission store of the Philadelphia Shoe Con- 
pany, which is located on the corner of Twenty- 
second and Mission streets, where he will be 
pleased to meet his many friends, 


> 
INDICTMENTS FORMALLY RETURNED. 


Formal return of indictments against two oi- 
ficials and two members of the Molders’ Union. 
growing out of the prolonged labor strife, was 
made by members of the Grand Jury before Pre- 
siding Judge Louderback Tuesday morning. The 
indictments returned charge Frank Brown and 
Robert Burton, molder officials, with murder, 
a second indictment charges the same two and 
Earl Parente and William Allen with assault with 
a deadly weapon. No bail was set on the murder 
indictments, but on the others Judge Louderback 
fixed $3000 bonds or $1500 cash bail. Still 
other indictment, said to have been voted by the 
Grand Jury, charging the same four men and a 
fifth, Tony Mello, with conspiracy, was not pri 
Its return, it is 


and 


an- 


pared for presentation Tuesday. 
said, will be made at a later date. 
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SURVEY SHOWS ALL LINES ACTIVE. 


Weather conditions in February interfered to i 
certain extent with labor activities outdoors, a: 
cording to the monthly employment survey ot! 
the Pacific division, United States Department oi 
Labor, but the storm damage provided a markct 


for labor, conditions of which are approximate!) 
normal in most lines. 


Speaking of California, the report says building 
operations showed an upward tendency and _ that 
on a high level 
Mining operations demanded an increased suppl) 
both of common labor and expert miners. Reco 
struction work and preparations for spring farm- 
ing also created a demand for men. 


manufacturing activities were 


Dealing with the San Francisco industrial dis 
trict, including South San Francisco and cities in 
Alameda and Contra Costa counties, the surve) 
found operations were on a normal basis in vi! 
tually every instance, and that many plants were 
contemplating increases in forces. Wet weathc: 


caused a curtailment of operations in lumber 
mills. 
Building construction was reported  acti\: 


throughout the area. However, due to an influ. 
of workers from other parts of the country ther 
was a labor surplus. A surplus also was reporte'! 
in women workers for office, factory and domest 


employment. 
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